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Friends and Brethren in the Conſtitution } 


A Period very important to you, 
and to the whole body of Electors throughout 
the kingdom, will ſhortly, it is expected ſpee- 
dily, arrive : I mean the time when you are to 
exerciſe your perſonal functions in the Govern- 
ment, by chooling perſons by whom you are to 
be repreſented, as Legiſlators ; and to whom you 
are to entruſt your ſhare in the national proper- 
ty, your ſhare in the national welfare, your ſhare 
in the national happpineſs : To whom, in ſhort, 
you are to delegate all your intereſt, authority, 
and conſequence in the State. On the eve of 
ſuch an event, I feel myſelf inclined to offer 
you thoſe remarks and ſentiments which I pre- 
ſame are ſuitable and neceſſary; not doubting 
but they will be accepted by many (I could hope 
by all) with the ſame cordiality in which they 
are preſented. | 
Is the firſt place, I humbly conceive, that it 
would be extremely adviſable for you to conſi- 
der the vaſt importance of your making a proper 
choice; as not only yourſelves, and your imme- 
diate deſcendants, are intereſted therein, but 
your poſterity to the end of Time, or, at leaſt, 
to the end of the Conſtitution, which, by a due 
attention on the part of the great body of the 
People, under the auſpices of Divine Provi- 
dence, may be terminable with Time alone. 
| In the choice of perſons to repreſent you, on 
to appear and ad in your ſtead, as Legiſlators, 
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you are in duty bound to act as Guardians for 
countleſs millions yet unborn; and when you 
conſider that it is a great privilege, not acquired 
(but, too often, rather abuſed) by you; tranſmit- 
ted by your anceſtors; made more ſacred by 
their many painful ſtruggles to preſerve it ; and 
left, by them, in perpetuity, to heir and your 
ſucceſſors; certainly, you dare not trifle with fo 
vaſt and truly valuable a depoſit : Nor can you 
be inattentive to ſuch a truſt, and preſerve the 
character of good Citizens, or of ſtrictly honeſt 
men, 1 | 

I ſhould ſuppoſe, that very few of you are 
totally unacquainted with the principle on which 
the exerciſe of this momentous function is veſted 


in you; but as, in many inſtances, it ſeems to 


have been forgotten, I am prompt to aſſert it, 
ſince it cannot be too well remembered; namely, 
that the Democracy, or People, the ſtrength and 


bulk of the nation, the grand focus of public 


virtue, ſhould have, at leaſt, an equal ſhare in 
the Supreme Legiſlative Power, with the King, 
who is entruſted by the Conſtitution with the 
Monarchial power to put the will of the Legiſſa- 
ture in force and motion, or with the Ariſto- 
cracy, or Peers, who are underſtood to be the 
wiſdom of the State, and to have the greateſt 
individual intereſt therein: And which ſhare, if 
it ſhould ever become leſs than equal to that of 
either the other branches, would, in fact, amount 
to a mere non-entity, as being loſt or twallowed 


up in their aſcendancy and influence. 


THar an efficient attention to the choice of 
perſons to exerciſe the popular part of Govern- 


ment, on this principle, has not been very conſpi- 


cuous in the nation for many years paſt, is, I 


believe, tolerably notorious ; and that © the in- 


« fluence of the Crown has increaſed, is increa- 


« ſing, 
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« ſing, and ought to be diminifhed,” was reſolved 

not very long ſince, by the Proxies of the De- 

mocracy ; whilit not a ſhadow of a doubt can 

well remain, that the increaſe of influence 1n the 
Ariſtocracy has not been far behind. 

WRAEN I mention the influence of the Crown, 

J would not wiſh it to be underſtood (if any 

erſons ſhould be ſo weak, or ſo unacquainted 

with the ſubje&, as to ſuppoſe it) that I mean 


the perſonal influence of the Sovereign; but 
that which is far more injurious than his influ- 


ence could ever be, were it poſſible that he could 
do wrong; namely, the undue influence of the 
Servants or Miniſters of the Crown. And, du- 
ring the preſent century, there have not been 
wanting very many Perſons who have been 
brought into the Houle of Commons (to ſay 
nothing of their dealings when there) by the 
intereſt of thoſe Servants ; not by that of the 
People, whoſe Proxies they pretended to have 


been. Neither have there been wanting very 


many others, who have been introduced, under 


the pretext of Repreſentatives of the People, by 


the intereſt and influence of Peers! Unleſs, 
then, the People will exerciſe their Virtue, on thoſe 
occaſions, when a new choice is about to be 
made, there may again be a Houſe of Commons 
formed, with many of 1is Members deputed, in 
fact, by the Servants of the Crown and the 
Ariſtocracy, — 2 
I believe few men would be bold enough to 
deny, that many meaſures very injurious to the 
intereſts of the People, but which may have grati- 
fied the pride, the avarice, or the ambition of 
Placemen, have been heretofore adopted by a 
Britiſh Parliament, through the intereſt of thoſe 
Placemen. And I do not imagine that ver 
many would contraditt me, were I to affirm, that, 
| A 3 — 
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in the burthens of the State, the men of the 
greateſt landed property (Peers for inſtance) 


have not always borne any thing like a propor- 
tionate part with thoſe whoſe property has been 


acquired by mduſtry (for inſtance, Merchants, 
Gentlemen of the learned Profeſſions, Tradeſ- 


men, . Agriculturiſts, Handicraftmen, and La- 


bourers.) Neither do I ſuppoſe, that many would 
very ſeriouſly diſpute my veracity, were I to 
aſſert, that theſe improprieties have been occa- 
fioned by the Houſe of Commons not having 
been always, what it ever ſhould be, the pure, 
unbiaſſed, uncorrupt, uninfluenced, voice of the 
People, conſtitutionally expreſſed by their Re- 
preſentatives. | 15 1 5 

How, then, it may, perhaps, be aſked, can 
ſuch wandering from the principle on which I have 
been treating, be prevented or checked in the 
future? I would anſwer, that it can be accom- 
pliſhed in no other way but by a proper choice of 
Proxies, as I have already recommended ; but 
begging your indulgence for thus obtruding my 
opinions on you, I will proceed, in the next 
place, to ſtate what deſcriptions of men I deem pro- 
per, and what improper. 13 27 | 

I am not now, as Providence has willed it, 


directing my obſervations to the EleQtors of a 


rotten borough, where the will of ſome Tool of 
Corruption dictates; yet in ſome of theſe there 
may be ſtill ſoundneſs enough, at the core, to 
make their on election, would they keep their 
hands from filthy lucre, and cleanſe their more 
filthy conſciences from the ſtain of long prattiſed 
corruptions. No: I am addreſſing the Electors 
of a great trading and commercial city ; where, 
if all the votes were to be ſold, at the rates they 
have been in ſmaller places, no buyer would, 
I preſume, ever reimburſe himſelf ; nor would 
| | | it 
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it ſuit a Treaſury-Board to purchaſe them for 


its creatures. . You kave, therefore, a choice; 
which many other Electors have not; or, what 


is far worſe, have bargained not 80 have. 


I do not conceive it proper to make choice of 
needy men, nor even of thoſe who, by giving 
their attendance on your public concerns, would 
materially injure their private ones; becauſe 


tie depravity of human nature is ſuch, that they 


may be too ſucceſsfully tempted to deſert your 


Intereſt (tho* you once had a noble example of 
the contrary ! ) and may enliſt, for the ſake of 


preſent pay, or future expettancy, under the 
banner of thoſe who are but too ready to invei- 
gle them from your ſervice. 

NEITEHER would I recommend you to chooſe 
men of very large or over-grown eſtates, nor the 
apparent heirs to. ſuch ; becauſe, their intereſt is 


| ſo ſimilar to that of the Ariſtocracy, that they 
would be far more likely to burthen the great 


body of the People than themſelves. You are not 


ignorant that ſuch things may have been; nor 


that it is poſſeble ſuch men may have, heretofore, 


paid ſo much attention to their own great landed 


zntereſt, as even to riſk the ſtarvation of many, 
whole Proxies, Attornies, or Repreſentatives, 
they may have been improperly and unfortu- 
Non am Jof opinion, that it would be proper 
to chooſe the relations of Peers; becauſe that 


very relationſhip would moſt probably bias them 


from being a check upon the Ariſtocracy ; and 
you cannot be ignorant, that it is the principal 
beauty in our Conſtitution, that the three bran- 
ches are, or rather /hould be, each a check upon 
the other. The other two branches, I muſt 
confeſs, appear to check the Commoners ſui- 


ciently, 
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Nor do I deem it politic to ele@ ſtrangers ; 
perſons whom you are under any neceſſity to 
e catechiſe,”” before you can form an idea of their 
political principles. I ſhould ſuppoſe them leſs 
to be depended on, and more likely to deceive 
you [sue things have been !] than Gentlemen 
whoſe principles and condutt are known to you, 

By no means do I approve of the idea, that 
any perſons ſhould be obtruded on you by intri- 
guing or purpoſely coaleſced partizans ; becauſe 
that would be no choice at all on your parts; but 
would carry with it the poſitive declaration, that 
you may, or may not chooſe for ourſelves, as 
they ſhall think proper to coaleſce or not. | 

NEITHER would I adviſe you to make choice 
of men of violent party ſpirits ; becauſe ſuch 
perſons would be far more likely to ſeek the 
gratification of their own inflamed tempers, than 
either the joint good of the whole community, 
" the real intereſt of the Democracy in particu- 
at $71 
WI Ar fort of men, then, will you probably 
enquire, would you recommend to us? Why, 
the very contrary of all thoſe I have negatively 
deſcribed. —— Men of reſpettability, but of 
moderate fortunes; ſo far diſengaged from 
buſineſs, that their non-attendance thereto will 
need no compenſation ; whoſe rent rolls are not 
exceſſive ; who are not related to the Peerage ; 
Gentlemen who are well-known to you, both in 
principle and practice; of your own ſelecting; 
and more conſpicuous for the moderation than 
the violence of their attachments. | 

Ir it ſhould be aſked, Where are ſuch to be 
found? I would reply, that there are not wanting 
a ſufficiency in your own city and neighbour- 
hood; it would ill become me to point out indi- 
viduals ; let their charaQters ſpeak for them. . 
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Ir may be objefted to this addreſs, that 1 
would wiſh to excite a conteſted Election, and, 
conſequently, to introduce all the confuſion! and 
diſorder too common on {ſuch occaſions. To this 
I would reply, that the very att of voting, where 
ſome voices are for ſome men, and other voices 
for others, is itſelf a conteſt, and a very lauda- 
ble and truly valuable one; for that alone con- 
ſtitutes the freedom of Election; but no other 
conteſt would I by any means wiſh, much leſs 
endeavor to excite, than that, which men exer- 
ciſing the franchiſes of EleRtors, ought brotherly 
and peaceably to enter into, when they are not 


- unanimous in opinion; and which has nothing to 


do with the confuſion ſo commonly attendant. 
The diſorders ſo frequently ſeen at Elections, are 
generally occaſioned by the bad condutt of thoſe 
(and they ought to know better) who have the 
management of theſe affairs; and whogby ex- 
pending frequently many thouſand pounds, not 
only in the trophies of hoſtile defiance and inimical 


diſtmfons, but even in the reiterated intoxication 


ot the parties, whom they have thus diſtinguiſhed 
as enemies, as it were, to make them more furi- 
ous in their attacks upon each other. And, 
what is ſtill worſe (if poſſible) the very men who 
have been ſo laviſh of their monies and perſonal 
exertions, to inflame and inebriate their fellow 
citizens, to the perpetration of a variety of 
miſchiefs at one election, ſhall, perhaps, at 


another, when they ſuppoſe it their intereſt to 


be united, cry down every idea of takins the 
real ſenſe of the Elefors' by a fair poll, leſt 


the ſame miſchiefs ſhould again enſue which 
themſelves had been the cauſe of; and, under 


that pretext, obtrude the creatures of their own 
coalition. 
AN Election, ſigh as I eould wiſh to ſee, not- 
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here only, but in every other ſeat of it, ſhould 
have nothing to do with party colours, nor irrita- 


tions of any kind. By the bye, how. pretttly it 


looks in animals, calling themſelves gentlemen, to 
decorate their own heads, or thoſe of other ani- 
mals, whom, tho' of the fame ſpecies, thoſe 


gentlemen would, at another lime, call blackguards, 


with different enſigns of hoſtility, that they might 


become more incenſed one againſt another, and 


better diſtinguiſhed for mutual attack, or, when 


it is a high game, for murder! Such an Election 


as I could wiſh, needs not even the inebriation of 
the multitude, to work them up to phrenzy, It 
would require no threats; no hypocritical pro- 


miſes; nor be creative of aniomſities. It could 


not, of itſelf, be attended with more hatred or 
diſlike than a queſtion put to the vote among the 
acting Officers of a Corporation, or in one of 
thoſe uſeful ſocieties called benefit clubs. No, 
No: An Election, were it merely to conſiſt in 
taking the votes of the Electors, would be gene- 
rally, and might be always, very peaceably con- 
ducted. But it is Inſtigation which occaſions 
tumult, Very few men would feel aggrieved at 


another's having ſo free a vote as himſelf, much 
leſs attack him either in perſon or character, 

were it not for the Excitements thereto, ſo pitt» 
fully, ſo daſtardly, and ſo inhumanly held. out, 
by thoſe who ſhould be moſt diſtinguiſhed, at 
fuch a time, for brotherly love, placid deport... 
ment, and all the amiable qualities of good citi- 


zenſhip. Man is the natural friend of man: It 
is only when worked up by thoſe ſelfſh or ambi- 


tious beings (men I am loth to call them) who 


have no natural feeling for their tellow-creatures, 
that he becomes, or even appears, an enemy. 
Added to this, it colts infinitely more money, 


more trouble, and more anxiety, to ſet people at 
| variance 
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E | 
variance (to ſay nothing of the miſchiefs that en- 
ſue). than it would to maintain decorum and 
good order: And you may have frequently ob- 
ſerved, that in all commotions, whether wars, 
revolutions, riots, or tumults, when the vain, 
the ambitious, and the ſelſſi, have ceaſed from 
their horrid inſtigations and exncitements, the 
bulk of mankind very naturally, and generally 
very ſpeedily, reaſſume the habits of peace and 
od-will; nor longer ſeek their foreign or do- 
meſtic neighbours, as their deſtined prey. 
Bur tho? I would rather ſee an Election con- 
teſted, in the manner it ſhould be, than to have 
the choice of the EleQors determined by perhaps 
half a dozen great men, unauthorized to dittate, 
yet I would, could it be obtained, prefer a gene- 
ral, a real unanimity, to the molt peaceably con- 
ducted conteſt which can be imagined. And 
why may not this be effected? To anſwer 
which, I ſhall, in the third place, point out 
what I deem the general obſtacles thereto, and 
the methods whereby, I preſume, they may be 
removed, | | YE 
I Ir is well known, that Elections have, for a 
long time paſt, been too much confidered and 
atted upon as mere party buſineſs; and the Elec. 
tors have been vilely inſtigated to variance; by 
a few leading men, who doubtleſs imagine they 
cut the greater figure the more zealouſly they 
inflame men's minds in ſupport of their party 
prejudices. Shame! that the general good of 
the whole body of the People, their preſervation 
from the otherwiſe too powerful intereſt of the 
Ariſtocracy, and from the otherwiſe too alarm- 
ing increaſe in the influence of the Crown, 
ſhould be endangered by the paltry idea of one 
man's profeſſing himſelf to be on this ſide, and 
another on that ſide of a queſtion, which it is 
+ no 
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now uſeleſs to agitate; for unleſs a counter-revo- 
lution could be effected in this country, which 
God forbid ! it matters not who are called Tories, 
or who Whigs. Our Conſtitution (if we except 
the novel encroachment of the: ſeptennial act, with 
its concomitant, diſproportion of ſuffrages) is, I 
truſt, permanently jetted : And the only intereſt 
| of the People is to preſerve the Government in its 
1 preſent form, by maintaining, to the utmoſt of 
their power, the great ſhare which they have in 
itz; and by wnzzzng, for the ſecurity of thoſe bleſ- 
| lings which they ought to derive from it; left, 
at ſome future period, whilſt they are like unto 
House divided againſt itself, they be unexpett- 
edly overpowered by the other branches, and the 
[f Commoners of Great-Britain have no longer any 
authority in the State, but become once more 
1 the Villains and Vaſſals of their Lords ! Were 
if this to be properly confidered, we ſhould no 
Hi longer hear of EleQtors threatening each other 
[! with loſs of favor, loſs of friendſhip, or loſs of 
1 employment, becauſe they were not in is or 
i that INTEr EST; for then they would have only 
i Ons IN TEREST, namely, the general benefit, 
i and proper weight of the Democracy in the ſcale 
j of the Supreme Power or National Will. It 1s 
party- ſpirit, then, which is the greateſt obſtacle 
10 unanimity at Elections; and which can be 
removed only by a general opening of our eyes, 
not merely to obſerve its inutility, but alſo its 
; baneful conſequences ; then ſhould we ſee plainly 
| what would be moſt conducive to the preſerva- 
| tion of the Commons, namely, a ſingle eye to their 
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If mutual protettion, by maintaining their real con- 
1 ſequence and due authority in the State. : + 
—_— ANOTHER. obſtacle to unanimity is the dif- 1 
It ferent mediums through which different people N 
always view the preſent poſture of affairs, and that : 
it without any cloud of party ſpirit to dim their 1 
| | | ſight 3 N 
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fight ; for inſtance, as many perſons, profeſſedly 


attached to no party, approve of the war we are 


now engaged in; whillt others, doubtleſs, as in- 


dependently, are utterly averſe to it. Hence 
an objettion is ſtarted, on one fide, that ſuch a 
perſon would be unqualified becauſe inclined to 
peace; on the other, becauſe another perſon is 


inclined to a continuance of war: And fo' will 


it ever be, on all the great political tranſactions 
which ſhall be the Zhen object or ſubjett of the 
country or times. — But why ſhould difference 
in opinion about the expediency or the inexpedi- 
ency of this or that particular public meaſure, ſo 


far bias impartial men as to make them ſuſpett 


the partiality of others? One of the greateſt 
proots of our own impartiality is to be of opinion 


that others are as impartial as ourſelves. If the 


Electors can find two men of known integrity, 


talents, and reſpeQability, real friends of the 


People, untainted with Ariſtocratic conſequence, 
and above Miniſterial influence, if they ſhould 
happen to differ from ſome of you at ts time, 
they may agree with you at another: And it 


| ſhould ever be remembered, that every man's 


opinion ought to be permitted kim as a ſacred 
right ; not only as he cannot be deprived thereof 
by any mortal power, but becauſe the love of our 


Indeed, if you were to quarrel with one another 
ever ſo much, whether you ſhould elet men of 


ſuch or ſuch an opinion at preſent, if they were 


the upright, honeſt, and proper perſons I have 
been deſcribing, a ſingle —_ of circumſtance; 
may ſoon make them agree with you, on the very” 


ſame topic; or you may be cauſed to differ from 
yourſelves. You cannot but have noticed what” 


numberleſs changes in opinion, reſpecting -pub=" 


lic tranſaftions, are continually taking place 


that, 
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5 obſtinacy, or pertinacity, may be gratified; and 
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that when men's eyes are open, to-ſee any thin 
in a new light (and I mean men of the W 
intentions) they are ſurpriſed they ſhould have 
been ſo Iong in the dark, and are almoſt angry 
with themſelves, if, perchance, they have ever 
dropped any poſitive, much leſs reproachful or 
uncivil expreſſions, on the ſubject, to thoſe they 
were before diſpoſed to think in error, — Seeing 
it is thus, how futile it is, for men, who, as 
Electors, have, in reality, no other object than 
the execution of that great and important truſt, 
devolved upon them from their anceſtors, 


for the ſecurity of their poſterity, to be at 


variance with their fellows, about that which 
is ſo very tranſitory; and to riſk the ſalvation 
of the Conſtitution, the independence of all the 
Commons, and their own particular peace and 
unanimity, for that which may exiſt no longer 
than their difſention. = 

ANOTHER obſtacle to unanimity is ſelfi/hnefs. 
We are far more apt to conſult our own indi- 
vidual choice, than the general choice of the 
Citizens, How abſurd it would be in me, or 
any man who had a juſt claim to common ſenſe, 
to oppoſe my wzll to that of a great number of 
my neighbours! Is it not, in fatt, ſuppoſing, 


that I can diſcern better that any perſon elſe, or 


every perſon collettively ? — And how much 
more abſurd would it be, rather than to give up 
mine on way, were I to ule all the ſtratagems, 
intrigues, and contrivances, in my power, to pre- 
vent the peaceable, collected, and congregated 
will of the number! — Yet this ſpirit is too 
often ſeen 2 ſuch occaſions; and 2g inſtead 
of joining, for quietneſs fake, in the generally. 
CT ron, joe oppoſe the ul 
voice, that their own conſequence, or vanity, or 
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this perverſeneſs is the more or leſs miſchievous, 
and deſtructive of harmony and united concur- 
rence, the more or leſs individual intereſt thoſe 
who. exerciſe it are poſſeſſed of, Certainly it 
wants nothing more than to ſee the impropriety 
of ſuch a conduR, for men to become afthamed of 
it; and it as certainly wants nothing more than to- 
have full confidence in your own rectitude of 
intention, to be unanimous in treating ſuch dif- 
turbers of the public peace with the contempt 
which they deſerve. | | 
I know of no better plan by which you can 
fairly obtain the general ſenſe on this occaſion, 
than that which you once adopted (and very 
ſalutarily) on another buſineſs; I mean, aſſem- 
bling in your various pariſhes; chooſing delegates 
to repreſent you at a general meeting of the 
whole city; and placing that confidence in the 
united wiſdom of ſuch an aſſembly, as your own 
previous choice of the parties would naturally 
indicate, and the impartially of a number of 
reſpectable Citizens, ſo indifferently and parochi- 
ally choſen, would of courſe inſpire. _ | 
_ : Havins thus taken upon me to communicate 
my ideas to you at this junQture, on ſo very mo- 
mentous and important a ſubject, I take my leave 
for the preſent, and, with the utmoſt deference: *» 
and reſpect, ſubjoin, that I am 0 


Your very Jumble Servant, and Fellow-Citizen, .. 
A Conſtitutionaliſt, 
* '; WH | | | 
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£4 It is with peculiar pleaſure the Author has to announce the 
great Honor conferred on him, ſince the publication of this 
Catechiſm, by the very eminent Perſonage to whom he had 
Presumed to dedicate 1 it; not only by his affability. in accepting 

| .the Dedication, % with the fame SINCERITY, with which,” 
| be is pleaſed to ſay, he is © SURE it was written ;** but alſo. 

: | by his pronouncing the Work itſelf to be & WRITTEN - 

{1} . WITH SKILL AND KNOWLEDGE,” and, as he 
| is.perfanſied; «© WITH THE VERY. BEST INTEN- + 


\} * IIONS. | — 
0 "NN 1 This publication br kitherts PTY: its way into hot one : of | 
EW the Reviews, from which the following quotation, is made. 


1 | ©” The TEMPERATE.apd WELL INTENDED DESTCN of this 
[ 3 8 pampblet will appear in this extract from the Author's 
1% % Dedication to Mr. Erſkine :” | Here is introduced the 
| "Hg extract, from pages iv and v, of the Dedication. ] « In 
[| © the court of this Catechiſm, the Author - duly PRESERVES 
; « and INCULCATES that RESPEC: SOR THE BRI- 
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% Ricur, he forgets not the pr! $* of 
% TION,” [LITSRARY NEVE, - 95g 1795 · 
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ö « TISH CONSTIIU TI heave expreſſes. — 

1 % On the ſubje& of what he di ccellary reform, his zeal 

kj | 5 is tempered with modeſly ; and, ig, ertion of, Civil 
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